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The Navy Pitcher 

THE collection of ceramics at the Pennsylvania Museum has been 
enriched in a manner that must be especially pleasing to the 
citizens of Philadelphia. It is a pitcher 10 inches high deco- 
rated with flowers and landscape in dark blue. This ware was pro- 
duced in Staffordshire for the American market much as the Germans 
now are producing post-cards, "they shall not pass," "American 
troops in Paris," "Chateau-Thierry," etc., hoping that they may be 
acceptable for trade with their late enemies. 

What is now known as Anglo-American pottery was made in 
Staffordshire beginning about 1830 and continuing for roughly a 
period of twenty years. Enoch Wood was one of the best known of 
these potters. This pitcher, however, is by an unidentified maker. In 
the catalogue of the sale it was described as "not listed by Dr. 
Barber." On the contrary, it is listed as number 474. Dr. Edwin 
Atlee Barber, the late Director of this Museum, was a foremost 
authority on American pottery and to his loving care and attention we 
owe the very noteworthy collection now in Memorial Hall. It is with 
rare pleasure we are able to make this addition to those gathered 
under his direction. 

The scene depicted is the view of a port. In the foreground to 
the right a sailor points out the monument to a companion. On the 
left is a large monument with draped standards and medallions. The 
base is inscribed "WASHINGTON, INDEPENDENCE, MANLEY, 
TRUXTON, JONES," and some letters of another name. The genius 
of Washington gave Americans independence, which was secured to 
them by the splendid achievements of the Navy. The next name is that 
of Captain Manley, whose capture of the British ship "Nancy" by the 
schooner "Lee" from Marblehead on November 29, 1775, begins the 
naval history of the Revolution. After many adventures Manley was 
in command of the American ship "Hague," cruising in the West 
Indies. Being pursued by the British "74," he endeavored to escape 
by running his ship into a sand bar. Fortune favored him and, as he 
bumped over into deep water on the other side, he fired thirteen guns 
in defiance. This, occurring in July, 1779, after the preliminaries of 
peace, closed the Navy's part in the Revolution. 

All are familiar with the superlative exploit of the war with 
France, for which the Congress awarded Commodore Truxton a gold 
medal. 

The name Jones naturally suggested that of our picturesque John 
Paul, but by its sequence following that of the victor of 1800, it would 
seem to be Captain Jacob Jones, who in the war of 1812, while com- 
manding the sloop-of-war "Wasp," captured the "Frolic." Two hours 
later H. B. M.'s ship of the line, "Poictiers," recaptured the "Frolic." 
This was one of the most romantically thrilling events of the war, and 
when Captain Jones finally brought his ship to Philadelphia he 





received a welcome that was awarded to but few of the American 
heroes. 

The "Wasp" and the "Frolic" make one feel that the name seen 
only in part is that of James Biddle, who commanding the American 
prize crew from the "Wasp," was taken prisoner when the "Frolic" 
was recaptured by the British. 

Commodore Biddle, while commanding the squadron in the East 
Indies, exchanged the ratification of the first American treaty with 
China. 

This is one of the rare views of this popular ware, and so far as 
we know, found only on pitchers. By reason of close association of 
Philadelphia with the old Navy it should excite wide interest here. 
Would it not be fitting in the future to designate this the "Navy" 
pitcher? 

S. W. W. 
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